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“My God, Why Gast Chou Forsaken Me” 


The gloom spread slowly o’er the lonely hills, 
While motionless the trembling soldiers stand— 
A nameless dread of great disaster fills 
Each heart within the rugged cohort band. 


And silence yet more deeply broods o’er all 
Till from the dark a mighty voice is heard— 
The earth did quake before the clarion call— 
All nature from its inmost depth was stirred. 


“My God! My God!” He cried, in bell-like tone: 
“Oh why hast Thou forsaken Me.” And lo! 
Each cave and cranny of relentless stone 
Rock’d with the mighty echo to and fro. 


Oh mystery, since we at length behold 

That Son, who was well pleasing, here complain— 
And with a cry of agony untold 

Implore His Father to return again. 


Oh Innocence! Oh purest, brightest Star— 

Whose sinlessness no human thought can trace. 
Why doth the Heavenly Father from afar 

Hide from Thine eyes His well beloved Face? 


He sees the dreadful mountain of our crime 

Which bears Thee down, Oh Victim from above! 
His sanctity, complacent and sublime, 

May never brook its presence with Thy love. 


Oh Prince of Lovers! Thou indeed has drunk 
E’en to the dregs the Chalice of Thy dreams. 

To blazon forth Thy Love Thou hast not shrunk 
From paying for our ransom with extremes. 


Give us, Dear Lord, the grace to comprehend 
The love which all Thy sufferings portray, 
That in our daily lives we ever tend 
To loving Thee and praising Thee for aye. 


—Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 
THERE IS A GOD 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


The locomotive that was to draw the “International Limited” up 
along the picturesque banks of the St. Lawrence and across the fertile 
fields of Ontario, backed slowly down the track to fasten its iron grasp 
on the waiting train. The party on the observation platform were 
attracted by the unusual approach of a “Special” passing in the opposite 
direction. Car after car filled to capacity, with here and there among 
the passengers, a white face drawn with pain, a poor crippled, mis- 
shapen form, or a helpless invalid lying upon a tourist bed. A strong, 
steady murmur came from each passing coach, reminding one of a 
mammoth hive of bees. Occasionally it was possible to catch snatches 
of the words they were repeating. “Blessed art thou . . . Holy 
Mary .. . pray for us sinners . . . at the hour of our death.” 
The last car passed; a placard came in view: “Special to the Shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre.” 


Horace Rainfrey of Wobblesly Academy, tossed away his cigarette 
and broke into a mocking laugh. Turning to his companions on the 
platform, he said: 


“Barnum was right, there is a fool born every minute. Despite 
the millions we spend to educate the people, it is still possible to round 
up such a herd of mutts who drag a poor patient to a picture of the virgin 
instead of calling a surgeon to remove the cause of the malady. It is 
high time we pass a law to suppress these Catholic schools which are 
thwarting our efforts at enlightenment and holding so many misguided 
people in the darkness of superstition.” 

“I recognized the celebrated scientist, Doctor Brady, in the second 
coach. He evidently believes in that sort of thing,” said one of the 
passengers. 

“Believes!” scoffed Rainfrey. “Believes! He no more believes in 
it than do I. I give you my word he is laughing up his sleeve at their 
pitiful credulity. Wherever you have a bunch of ignorant dupes, you 
will always find an educated crook to exploit them.” 


“T don’t think,” said another, “a surgeon could do much for that 
poor child with the shriveled arms. Wasn’t she a pitiful sight?” 
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“Believe me,” said Rainfrey, “he could do as much for her as a 
piece of painted cardboard with greasy candles all around it.” 

“It looks strange, but they actually do have cures at that Shrine of 
Ste. Anne.” 

“Be your age,” retorted Rainfrey. “Don’t let the Catholics bam- 
boozle you with such bedtime stories.” 

“T saw this case myself. One of my Catholic neighbors was cured 
there.” 

“He wasn’t cured there, because he wasn’t sick. He just thought 
he was sick. After going through those monkey shines, he thought he 
was well. And that was that.” 

“Strange how his broken knee cap got the same thought at the same 
time,” returned the other hotly. 

“Listen to that now,” Rainfrey jibed. “I'll wager our friend here 
has been sent out by the Canadian National Railway to drum up victims 
for another Pilgrimage to that blessed shrine.” 

Several of the listeners joined in the laughter caused by this won- 
derful sally of wit, and Rainfrey’s opponent lapsed into sulky silence. 

“You do not believe in praying to God for help nor in asking His 
friends to pray to Him for you?” This question came in a low, yet 
very clear and distinct voice from a man who had been sitting un- 
noticed in a corner of the platform. Rainfrey turned quickly and saw 
that his questioner wore a Roman collar. The tightening of his lips 
and the glint in his eyes that came at sight of the priest, were not good 
to look at. He moved deliberately to the center of the platform and 
stood facing Father Casey, his back braced firmly against the polished 
rail. In cool, measured tones he began: 

“Sir, you will—er—absolve me for not addressing you by your 
chosen appellation of ‘Father.’ I confess to lacking the qualifications 
required to be your spiritual child.” A slight titter passed around the 
circle, and all steadied their chairs and leaned forward in anticipation 
of something good. “Sir,” he repeated, “I do not believe in praying 
to God, either directly or vicariously. Neither dé I believe in whisper- 
ing sweet compliments to that railroad tie in the expectation that it 
will slip out from the rails and climb up here on the platform to kiss me. 
Both performances would be equally idiotic.” 

“Prove it.” 

“Prove what, sir?” 
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“The blasphemy you have just repeated—that God is the same as 
a railroad tie.” 

“That block of wood cannot help me—neither can God,” the young 
man replied. 

“TI demanded proof. You simply repeated the statement you are 
supposed to prove. But perhaps that is what they call proving a prop- 
osition at—at Wobblesly Academy,” said the priest, adjusting his glasses 
to read the words on the young man’s brief case: “Horace Rainfrey 
of Wobblesly Academy.” 

“T used,” continued the priest, “to employ that method of argu- 
mentation myself—but that was before I finished the first reader: “You 
did.’ ‘I did not.’ ‘You did not.’ ‘ I did not, either.’ ” 

“What right have you to ‘demand’ proof of me, sir?” 

“The right that any man has, who has been wantonly and gratuitously 
insulted in that which he holds most dear. A gentleman would either 
prove his statement or retract it.” 

“It is such simple child’s play to prove the statement,” replied 
Rainfrey, “that I fear you must forego the joy of hearing me retract 
= 

“We are all ears,” said the priest. 

“God can do no more for us than that railroad tie, because there is 
no God.” 

“Prove that.” 

“You prove that there is a God.” 

“You made the statement. The burden of proof rests with you.” 

“Since you insist—if there were a God, somebody would have seen 
Him or heard Him, or at least seen something that He had done, some 
sign of His existence. Nobody ever did.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Who ever did?” 

“No, no, do not try to shift the burden onto me. How do you know 
nobody ever saw God or anything He did?” 

“Oh, I know your game,” Rainfrey parried. “You are going to 
trot out the time-worn argument about the world and all that is in it, 
and say God made them. That is absolutely childish.” 

“Who made them, if God did not?” 

“Nobody. They always existed.” 

“How can you prove that? What element do you find in that hand- 
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ful of mud that makes it eternal—existing of itself from all eternity, 
with no dependence on a Creator and Preserver ?” 

“Tt exists; that fact shows that it always did exist. It couldn’t just 
begin to exist.” 

“But an Almighty Creator could make it begin to exist. You prove 
the world always existed because there is no almighty Creator, and you 
prove there is no almighty Creator because the world always existed. 
Marvelous logic!” 

“There is no sense in requiring a creator for the world until you 
prove the world had a beginning from something else.” 

“Everything had a beginning from something else except what is 
infinite, self-existent, containing in itself the principle of its own exist- 
ence. Those are divine attributes. But I see you would rather ascribe 
these divine attributes to a handful of mud, you would rather hold that 
a handful of mud is God, than admit the truth that it was made by 
God.” 

“T believe in nature, whose operation we can see in us and around 
us at any moment, rather than in your imaginary God, whose work we 
can never see.” 

“What do you mean by nature?” 

“By nature I mean the constant, eternal power which moves the 
universe, which causes the rocks to form, the rain to fall, the plant to 
grow, the animal to live, and the planets to revolve.” 

“If you mean an eternal, self-subsistent, intelligent power, you 
believe in God as well as we do, only you call Him by a different name. 
For such a being must be conscious of Himself, must consciously direct 
His own operations, must be personal, individual—must, in a word, be 
God.” ? 

“Nature,” returned Rainfrey, “is a blind force which can neither 
know nor care whether I do right or wrong, which can use no discretion 
in making me sick or well, but must follow from sheer necessity the 
natural causes placed in my body. Hence, the stupidity of expecting 
results different from the results produced by those natural causes—the 
stupidity of expecting or believing in miracles.” 

“Here again,” said the priest, “your effort to be an unbeliever leads 
you into the most flagrant contradictions of your own common sense. 
Rather than admit the simple, easy, and adequate explanation of every- 
thing you see around you, that is, an intelligent, all-powerful, all-wise 
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Being Who created the material world and established the natural laws 
by which it operates, you build up theories and advance arguments 
which cannot bear the scrutiny of any reasonable man. You know that 
a blind force could never assemble and combine the few ingredients 
necessary to make a soda biscuit, yet you blantantly assert that blind 
force directs with unerring exactitude the million delicate operations 
by which animals, plants, suns, and stars play their respective parts in 
the universe. You know it is one of the first principles of common 
sense that an effect cannot be greater than its cause, yet you hold that 
your own soul—by whatever name you call it—your faculty of under- 
standing, willing, hoping, loving, pitying, is the result of a blind force 
absolutely incapable of understanding, willing, hoping, loving, or 
pitying.” 

Rainfrey abandoned that position and essayed another attack. 

“All that raving about a personal God,” he said, “is merely a relic 
from the dark ages of the past. When they could not explain a phe- 
nomenon, it was always so easy and convenient to cover their ignorance 
by saying, ‘Oh, there is a God, and He did it.’ Today we have exact 
scientific knowledge and we despise such subterfuges. When we see a 
phenomenon, we do not pass it by with, ‘Oh, God did it.’ No, sir; we 
take it into our laboratories; we analyze, dissect, study, experiment, 
until we find what really did do it. And believe me, neither the micro- 
scope nor the test tube ever shows any traces of your God.” 

“By the same token, if you don’t find an apple tree in the jelly, you 
will decide it is nothing but an ignorant fable to say trees produce 
apples and apples are converted into jelly. There is such a thing as 
life. Did your test tubes ever show you life? There is such a thing 
as thought. Did you test tubes ever show you thought? We have 
never ceased telling you God is a spirit; our bodily eyes are incapable 
of seeing Him. You reply, ‘I don’t see Him. Therefore, you are 
wrong. There is no God.’ If I tell you there is a tabby cat in the 
garret, you would not go down in the cellar and say, ‘No, there is not; 
I don’t see her here.’ The test tube is a useful instrument, but if you 
do not also use the brains God gave you, it will never bring you far on 
the road to knowledge. You scoff at belief in God, which was held by 
practically all men from the beginning of the world. What giant in- 
tellect are you that tower so high above your fellow men? What sign 
do you give to show that the world should abandon its time-tried belief 
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and accept your new revelation? Have you ever given proof of any 
original thought even in matters far simpler than this? Have you 
demonstrated the superiority of your intellect over all men that have 
gone before you, by giving to the world some new scientific formula, 
some new physical remedy, some masterpiece of poetry, sculpture, or 
painting? Why man, I have never seen your name after so much as 
a one-page article in a scientific publication. In your dabbling with 
knowledge, you have not in your whole life given as much deep serious 
thought to the existence of God, as those men of the past—whom you so 
glibly condemn—gave in one day. Your very profession of infidelity 
is not original. You heard it from others and imagined it would make 
you appear progressive to proclaim it, even though you do not know 
what it means.” 

“T say, Reverend,” interposed one of the listeners, “if you do not 
lay off on our friend Rainfrey, we shall jolly well have to send him to 
that Shrine to be cured of cerebral deflation, don’t you know.” 

“Tt was all your ill-mannered, cock-sure, sneering at those pilgrims, 
that forced me to expose you,” said Father Casey, still addressing Rain- 
frey. “If the childlike trust and hope, the self-sacrificing charity, the 
frank and open piety of those decent people, bringing their afflicted 
ones to lay them before God on the mountain of prayer, can evoke from 
you nothing but flippant insults, you deserve to have your meanness 
exposed. Even though the pilgrimage of these poor sufferers have no 
other result than to make them ‘think they are well,’ why should you 
begrudge them that relief? If you take from them their trust, what 
do you give them in its stead but blank despair? As far as that is 
concerned, reputable physicians are well aware what diseases may be 
traceable to ‘thinking they are sick.’ And you should know that dis- 
eases of that nature are not so much as listed at the shrine. Your 
ignorant scoffing to the contrary notwithstanding, there is a God Who 
rules the universe. He can, whenever in His infinite wisdom He sees 
fit, suspend the natural laws He has established, and produce what we 
call a miracle. He has taught us to call Him Father. He is pleased 
when we treat with Him as loving, trustful children, and ask Him for 
even the greatest miracles, provided we ask in conformity with His 
will. ‘Father, I beg you to free me from this affliction, but, if You 


see that it is better that I should continue to suffer, not my will but 
Thine be done.’ ” 








Fractions 


JANE SINCLAIR. 

Glorious, wondrous, joyous summer had come! Summer, with its 
sweet dreams and fond hopes, its blue skies and happy birds, its green 
fields and verdant hills, its starry evenings and moonlit nights. 

On the porch of the cozy summer cottage nestling so snugly ‘neath 
the quiet old hills sat a group of gay vacationers. Select they were, 
indeed, a dainty setting for that trim little summer cottage. How cool 
and fresh they looked in the early morning breeze—merry, carefree 
Jane; laughing, sanguine Jennie; droll, languid Janette, and quiet, 
thoughtful Jo. 

“Look at that ill-sorted pair coming down the lane with their hand- 
bags!” sniffed Jane disdainfully. 

“Why, bless me!” cajoled Janette. “They are odd! I never saw 
the likes. Well! Well! and this is the twentieth century, too. Did 
you-ever in your life see such an ill-fitting outfit on a girl? She looks 
as though she hasn’t worn citizens’ clothes for years. They become her 
so poorly. And what a nose she has!” 

“Odd!” mimicked Jennie. “Dear, it looks as though they hailed 
from Noah’s Ark. Look at the old man’s clothes—his baggy trousers, 
his loosely hanging coat, his straggly hair, his funny mustache, his 
hard-lined face, his drooping mouth, his disgruntled appearance. And 
what a nose HE has!” she ended with a giggle. 

“Ooooh!” came a suppressed sigh from the fastidious Jane. ‘Good 
gracious! What on earth can they want here? They’re turning up our 
hotel path. It looks as though they intended to stop here.” 

Thoughtful Joey merely smiled at the impetuous outbursts of her 
lively companions. 

Three days passed. Again it was a wondrous morning. Again the 
same quartette sat on the comfy veranda. “Oh me! oh my!” wailed 
Jane, “only two more days and vacation will be over and back to work 
we'll go.” 

“Yes!” drawled Janette. “I hope my boss will give me the raise he 
promised me when I came back.” 

“Oh say!” broke in the impatient Jennie. “Whatever became of 
the queer old man and the girl who walked up the lane Monday morn- 
ing? Early this morning I saw them going off with their handbags.” 
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“They’ve gone back to their homes,” observed Joey quietly. 

“Why, how do you know anything about them?” exclaimed the 
three in one breath. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” teased Joey. 

“Do tell, Joey. How did you find out?” coaxed Jennie. 

“Oh Joey, please do. That’s a nice girl,” was heard from Jane. 

So Joey had to yield. And this is what she said: 

“Long, long ago in far-away New York lived an old man with his 
only son, Abner. Abner was married to the dearest girl in the world. 
Her name was Mara. They had two children and lived comfortably 
and happily in a suburb of the great metropolis. The old man, Abner 
Brown, Sr., was an oddity. Somehow or other, he didn’t fit into the 
cute, clean, comfy, cozy little home circle of Abner, Jr. He was just 
a sort of a star boarder there, who took his daily evening meal with the 
family and occupied the sleeping apartment allotted him by Abner, Jr. 
True, he was odd; too old, too remote from the present-day generation 
ever to be able to come up to the ideals of this nervous twentieth cen- 
tury bustle and hustle. Never could he fit himself into any social gather- 
ing; he was so absolutely stiff in conversation that he never could see 
nor crack a joke—a morose, silent, taciturn, tactless man, who cared 
little for clothes and less for the people who wore them.” 

“Hm!” murmured a chorus of three. 

“A prickly porcupine!” said the irrepressible Jane. 

“Yet, he was to be pitied, for he lived a lonely life—with his own, 
yet not of his own. His wife had gone to eternity long before when 
Abner, Jr., was a little shaver of three. It seems they had only one 
daughter, Amanda, who was the father’s idol. She had left home years 
before the brother’s marriage, and had been working in a far-away 
city on a contract plan under a six-year sign-up. And word came to 
Abner, Sr., from time to time, that his daughter was getting along 
nicely; was doing satisfactory work; was in good health; happy and 
contented. So he came to live with his son, so maladjusted there, that 
he seemed to himself like a well-intentioned cow in a China shop. Thus 
passed several years. In between times he went to see his daughter, 
since she could not come to him. And each time he went home joyful, 


happy in his daughter’s happiness, happy to see her in the place for 
which she felt she had a special calling. 
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Now, one day on one of his-rare trips to that far distant city, a 
breath of discontent came to him. Things were not going so well with 
the girl, Things were a bit unsatisfactory. But—a—things were not 
so bad but that they would again right themselves. All will yet be well. 
And the father went back to soothe those at home into a sense of quiet 
and security. 

“Yet, a father’s heart knows things by intuition. Though the ‘All’s 
well with her’ allayed his fears for a time, still there must have been 
in the man’s heart a wee bit of a doubt that things were not just as 
rose-colored as he was made to believe. At any rate, the daughter lost 
out in the contract. ‘Her work was not up to the mark. She herself 
did not fit in. She was rather second-rate for the position she held,’ etc. 
Thus were faint rumors carried to her. In an agony of apprehension 
she stormed headquarters for information, laid bare her doubts and 
misgivings repeatedly, was pooh-poohed into a state of quietude, called 
to task for her suspicions, and things went on for a while. Yet, she 
felt it could not go on thus with this mutual doubt, mutual suspicion, 
mutual mistrust. She tried to bring about an adjustment. It was always 
ill-timed, inopportune, misunderstood, involving meaningless explana- 
tions which only deepened the muddle of misunderstandings. ‘You see 
things wrongly. You are too set in your ways. It is not as you see it,” 
came to her. And the girl went back to her work all the more puzzled. 

“Her contract had nearly run out. The time for a renewal had 
come. She sent in repeated applications for its refilling, yet the reply 
came quick and terse: ‘IMPOSSIBLE! You are not suited for this 
kind of work.” She seemed to be the kind of a person who could not 
be taught her place by those who sought to teach her. Procrastination 
now was no longer possible. A decisive ‘Go!’ or ‘Stay!’ must be given 
immediately. Anxiously the girl waited. Tearfully she prayed—prayed 
for guidance, for the revocation of the former decision, for the much- 
coveted: ‘Stay Forever!’ 

“It was a sunny July morning when the call was heard, clear, short, 
final, irrevocable: ‘Go Forever!’ 

“What a shock! What a dilemma! How inform the unsuspecting 
father of his daughter’s plight? How tell him that it was so evident 
that the girl was out of place in the surroundings she had chosen of her 
own volition? Pudgy hands hinted at a matrimonial alliance that would 
be crowned with choicest blessings for future generations. How little 
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did they know that she who had failed in the higher and nobler field 
would never dare trust herself to failing in the other field, would never 
dare trespass that ground so fraught with peril for herself and others, 
would never push on to posterity failures like unto herself. 

“And so the morning we saw that ill-sorted pair walk up these 
steps was the morning the old man had come to get his daughter and 
had brought her to this cottage for a few days’ rest and quiet before 
she entered again upon her old way of living, a way which years of 
absence had made distasteful to her, a way to which she had never been 
accustomed.” 

“Hm!” said Jennie again. “No wonder they looked so queer.” 

“Well,” from Janette, “I’m wondering how you found all this out.” 

“Why, you see,” smiled Joey imperturbably, “that girl was my 
cousin.” 

“What! You don’t mean it?” gasped the three. “Never!” “You're 
so unlike. You such a success! She, such a failure!’ 


BACK TO THE CROSS ROAD 





As summary a conversion as we have ever heard of, says Ave Maria, 
is related by one of our missionaries in Norway. Shortly after his 
arrival in Tromso, a sturdy Protestant accosted him, saying: 

“Priest, is there still a Pope?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then inscribe my name as a member of your Church.” 

“But my friend, I scarcely understand.” 

“Yet, what is more simple? Luther, the founder of our religion, 
said he would be ‘the death of the Pope’. Now if today, three cen- 
turies and a half afterwards, there is still living a Pope, Luther lied, 
and God never chose a liar to defend and reform his Church. Con- 
sequently, Luther’s work was good for nothing and can’t save my soul. 
And so I am going back to the Church that Luther should not have 
quitted,—_the Church that has a Pope.” 

And back he went and with him his whole family. 


A man has enough to do who regulates the little moral common- 


wealth within his own mind, without extending his dominion to that of 
his neighbor. 








Restitution 


An old copy of the Philadelphia Times, dated October 14, 1883, 
has just fallen into my hands. It relates the following incident. And 
the incident is just a repetition of the old argument that Confession is 
an institution for good. It proves the wise and just influence of the 
Church in keeping to the injunctions of Christ. 

“For Mrs. Ashbrooke,” said a letter carrier, as he threw a heavy 
envelope with two or three foreign stamps on the marble-topped desk 
of the Firard House and hurried away. 

The clerk on duty tapped a bell. “For Mrs. Ashbrooke,” he said 
as he tossed the letter to a dapper, colored servant who popped up in 
response to the silver sound. 

“A letter for you, Mrs. Ashbrooke,” said this servant to an elegantly 
dressed woman. 

“A foreign letter,” exclaimed Mrs. Ashbrooke, looking at the stamps 
and the postmark. “It seems to be from Australia.” 

She slowly tore the envelope open and drew out the contents, a long 
and broad sheet of paper. She read it through. Then, pale and trem- 
bling, she called her husband and said: “I have been made heiress to 
$25,000; and so, too, has each of my sisters.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. A. “Why are you so pale?” 

“Because I seem to have received it out of the grave.” 

The story that the letter told was a weird romance. 

Thirty years ago or more, Mrs. Ashbrooke’s father, Henry Deven, 
was the American Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He had in his 
employ a confidential clerk or agent, George W. Anderson, who had 
been born in Pennsylvania and drifted to Brazil. Mr. Deven had been 
living in Brazil for many years where he acquired a vast fortune. Two 
daughters were born to him there. Before the one, who was now Mrs. 
Ashbrooke, was born, his wife sailed for home. The child was born 
aboard ship. Mrs. Deven had not been at home a month when she re- 
ceived advices that her husband was dead. He had been sick for a few 
days only. When his affairs were settled a large amount of money was 
found to be missing. It could not be traced, nor the amount definitely 
determined, though it was known that a few days before his death, Mr. 
Deven had a great deal of money in cash on hand. Legal inquiry was 
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made, but without result. The estate was sold out and the matter for- 
gotten. Mrs. Ashbrooke heard of it in childhood, but she, too, had 
forgotten it until the letter from Australia recalled it all and cleared 
up the mystery. 

The lawyers, Bolton and Bolton, Solicitors, Melbourne, Australia, 
wrote that they had been the solicitors of George W. Anderson, who 
had died in March, 1883, in a hospital at Melbourne. He had confessed, 
when dying, that-he had embezzled $42,000 entrusted to him by Consul 
Deven. After Mr. Deven’s death, his unfaithful agent wandered rest- 
lessly over the face of the earth. He wound up in Australia. He 
made money, kept what he earned and put by thousands. Age and 
privations and the wear of wandering, however, broke down his health. 
He had never married and was almost friendless in a far-off land. He 
grew so weak and ill that he was forced against his own desire to enter 
a hospital. His nurse here was a Sister of Charity, an English woman 
who had traveled much on her missions in other lands. She was the 
embodiment of cheerful meekness. She talked freely and hopefully 
with her patient of life on earth and the life beyond the grave. She 
seemed to him, the solicitors wrote, to be the only friend that he had 
ever known. He watched her wander in her black gown and her wide, 
white bonnet among the sick beds till his old eyes grew weary. He 
asked her what made her so cheerful amid her wearisome tasks. She 
answered: “Faith and hope.” He answered: “And Charity.” She 
awakened in him thoughts of religion. At his own desire a clergyman 
was called to his bedside. 

After a period of instruction he was baptized in the communion 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In telling of his faults, the embezzle- 
ment of thirty years ago found a place. The priest told him that no 
forgiveness was possible for such a sin till he had made restitution so 
far as lay in his power. Not matter how old the crime, the spiritual 
director said, the reparation must be done. 

If the man from whom the money had been taken were dead, his 
children, if living, were, as his natural heirs, entitled to the money. 
The penitent, full of sorrow for his sin, said that he would do all that 
was required. He had a deed of trust drawn up, dividing $75,000 
among the children of the man whom he had wronged. Two men, 
during his life, had learned of the wrong but never spoken. He re- 
quired as a condition, precedent to the payment of the money under the 
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trust, that the fact of the restitution be published, so that he might 
stand confessed before the world, and his memory be cleared before 
these men. A few days after everything had been arranged he died, 
and his solicitors in carrying out his wishes had written to Mrs. Ash- 
brooke.” 

“What becomes of the fortune beyond that which he has left to you 
and your sisters?” asked the reporter of Mrs. Ashbrooke. 

“Beyond that? There was no more. He gave up everything for 
justice’s sake.” 


WHAT CAME OF A BOY 





More than half a century ago, a group of small boys played in the 
shadow of the Cathedral of St. Anne’s in Leeds, England. Of the 
group, sons of non-Catholic families of the neighborhood, there was 
one boy who seemed a bit more quiet and serious than the others, whose 
eyes were just a bit wider as they gazed at the processions and cere- 
monials that marked the cathedral services. 

“Freddie” Mitchell, then ten years of age, was different from the 
other boys of his “gang”. He was interested in things which apparently 
escaped the notice of his companions. The rites and ceremonies, then 
strange to him, held him in a sort of fascination. 

And finally, one day, “Freddie” amazed his family, faithful mem- 
bers of the Church of England, with the announcement: 

“I’m going to be a Catholic, and maybe, some day I'll be a priest in 
that Cathedral.” 

Today, that small boy is the Very Rev. Canon Frederick Mitchell, 
pastor of St. Anne’s Cathedral, and thanks to his example, every mem- 
ber of his family has become a devout Catholic. 


Thackeray tells of a lord who never saw a vacant place on his estate 
but he took an acorn out of his pocket and dropped it in. Never lose a 
chance of saying a kind word, of doing a kindly act. It costs nothing, 
but the little act may be productive of great good. 


All ill-will which does not pass the region of thought seems innocent 
to us, and, with our clumsy justice, we excuse, without examination, 


the sin which does not betray itself in action. 








OUR, ppaseeeneeeee 
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Sword And Cross 
GENERAL LOUIS GASTON DE SONIS 
Aue. T. ZEttER, C.Ss.R. 

If ever General de Sonis is raised to the honor of Sainthood by the 
Church’s canonization, there will be set for us a shining model of de- 
votion to duty in the state of life which we may have chosen. The 
soldier, brave and devout, impresses us. But another view of his 
character, equally valuable—if not so impressive, then more pleasing— 
is gained by a study of the General’s home life. 

In our own day—the day of the vanishing family—in more senses 
than one—such a study will be most refreshing and pertinent. 

ROMANCE 

Love at first sight is a term frequently used in novels; but the 
quick divorce so often associated with it has given the phrase a sicken- 
ing flavor. In the romance of the young Lieutenant of Hussars, de 
Sonis, it appears in all its purity and sweetness. 

In 1848, then 23 years of age, de Sonis came with his regiment to 
the little town of Castres. As he rode at the head of the column, an 
officer pointed out to him the home of the Rogers, one of the best 
houses in the town. Just as they passed by, Anais Roger, a girl of 
seventeen, stepped out on the balcony. De Sonis was struck at once, 
and the young lady on her part took special notice of the young, dis- 
tinguished-looking officer. They met soon after at the home of a 
mutual friend, and in a short time came to an understanding. 

“Our feelings were pure and simple,” wrote Lawyer Roger’s daugh- 
ter, “and we only asked that God might bless our union.” 

De Sonis made known his intentions. The girl’s parents objected; 
they were so young—neither of them had means—his military life de- 
manded constant changes of residence; yes, they consented, but the two 
must wait. However, de Sonis’ character made such an impression on 
the parents that all objections were withdrawn and on April 18, 1849, 
Louis Gaston de Sonis and Jeanne Antoinette Anais Roger were united 
together for life—and “also for eternity,” adds the Christian wife. 

For life and for eternity—that expresses so well the outlook of these 
two young Christians. 


The married life, begun so happily, despite the outlook of continual 
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sacrifices it presented, proved in the course of years to be the noblest 
and tenderest possible. 

Long years afterwards, looking back to those days, Madame de 
Sonis could write, in all sincerity: 

“We were indeed very happy and I really think our happiness was 
as complete as can be dreamed of on this earth. Every day we thanked 
God Who had given us to one another. We really had but one heart 
and one soul. That of my beloved Gaston was a real treasure of good- 
ness and tenderness; his heart was most exquisitely sensitive; yet he 
united with it a strength of soul and a firmness of purpose which are 
as rare as they are admirable. Anyone will easily understand what such 
a husband was to me, and how gladly and joyfully I consecrated my 
whole life to his.” 

Hanp In Hanp 

Hand in hand they went through life; in as far as possible they 
shared their joys and sorrows, their labors and occupations. During 
every absence that duty imposed, they always wrote to each other almost 
daily. 

Shortly after their marriage de Sonis was ordered to Nantes in 
Brittany. While there, the young lieutenant began a serious course of 
study in military history. His young wife, who had followed him, 
shared in his studies and was delighted to find that she could follow 
them without too much difficulty. 

The next year he was ordered to Paris and of their life at the gay 
capital, Madame de Sonis wrote: 


“We live far from the gay world and entirely for one another.” 
Their pleasures were in the art galleries, as de Sonis had a great taste 
for painting, and in the churches, where Pere Lacordaire, the celebrated 
Dominican, was electrifying the congregation by his wonderful Con- 
ferences. 

“We used to come away from the sermons,” de Sonis writes, “in 
a state of enchantment, and filled with the love of God and of His 
Church.” 

Of their life at Limoges, de Sonis’ next station, we find the follow- 
ing illuminating note from the pen of his wife: 


“We used often to go out riding together, for, to prevent his giving 


up this exercise of which he was so fond, I had learned myself to ride; 
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so that we made charming expeditions into the country around Limoges, 
which we both enjoyed immensely.” 

At that time they had one child, a boy, named Gaston. 

A very tender passage from the pen of Madame de Sonis illustrates 
how they shared one another’s devotions: 

“My husband was always encouraging me to advance toward per- 
fection, for he loved my soul more than anything in the world. Some- 
times—I am ashamed to own it—I was jealous of his piety. He used 
to reproach me tenderly, saying that I could not be jealous of Our 
Lord; that the more we loved Him, the more lasting would be our own 
affection for each other; and that the reason why so many marriages 
did not go on being happy was, that in such cases God was not the link 
and center. I felt he was right, and admired him more and more, while 
I strove to follow him, but at a great distance.” 

PARTINGS 

In 1854, promoted to the rank of Captain, de Sonis had to leave 
for Africa. Their partings followed, one might say, a ritual. They 
went to holy Communion together—later the children joined them at 
this, and after consecrating their lives to God and commending each 
other to His care, they separated. 

We cannot help admiring the noble courage of the wife, with her 
growing family, on these occasions. She realizes to the full the dangers 
her husband was running, yet she could say: 

“As for me, though I was full of fears and anxieties, I never ven- 
tured to hinder him—I do not mean from doing his duty—but from 
going wherever his wishes inclined him, however much I may have had 
to suffer in consequence.” 

At the time of his first commission to Algiers in Africa, Captain de 
Sonis was just thirty. He felt this first separation from his wife most 
keenly. In his loneliness he wrote to his friend, M. Lamy: 

“T am solitary here, among people I scarcely know, and who do not 
in any way share my ideas. As soon as my military duties are over, 
as well as the officers’ mess, I take my horse and come home. There 
I read, write and meditate till evening. At first I found it very hard to 
accustom myself to this life. 2 

“I love my wife and children so much that it seemed to me impos- 
sible to live away from them, but I have placed this at the foot of the 
Cross like all the rest. . . . I think of the words of Holy Writ: ‘I 
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will lead him into solitary places, and there I will speak to his heart.’ 
May I not be too unworthy to listen to that Voice.” 

In another letter we read these truly touching lines: 

“T cannot turn away my thoughts from that dear little mother in 
her house a few miles from Castres, where she is living like a widow, 
surrounded by her children, and awaiting the arrival of another. She 
is certainly the best woman in the world.” 

He wrote to her by every mail. But his strength and consolation 
was sought chiefly before the Blessed Sacrament. He made a retreat 
with the Trappists at Staoueli and came out transformed and full of 
fresh plans for the salvation of souls. His Faith made him see the 
mystery of suffering in the right light: 

“Ever since I have been in this world,” he wrote, “I have been sepa- 
rated from those I love—losing father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, whom God knows if I shall see again! But in spite of all this, 
I should be blind indeed if I did not acknowledge that God has always 
guided my steps. How often has He not given me a helping hand as a 
father, while I wandered hither and thither like a prodigal son!” 

Toward the end of Fall his wife rejoined him in Algiers with the 
children. De Sonis was overjoyed. Hardships awaited them at every 
turn: the pursuit of the Arabs necessitated frequent and sudden moves 
—these often brought great dangers for his wife and children, and 
always great expenses, so that he was seldom free from anxieties. But 
in their troubles they leaned on each other. 

“We ride a great deal together,” his wife writes, “and pay visits 
to the friendly Arab chiefs among the tribes. We are so very happy 
to be together again that all minor discomforts are forgotten, and I 
should find even a charm in our frequent changes of residence, if only 
it were not for the money they cost.” 

When the longing for a life where he could devote himself entirely 
to his family, overcame him, de Sonis would come back to God’s Will. 

“God has willed it otherwise,” he would say; “let us submit to His 
Holy Will. To be a Christian, after all, consists in that; and if I were 
to sum up in two words what I look upon as the essence of our faith, 
it would be Love and Resignation.” 

The Italian campaign—May to October, 1859—necessitated the 
transfer of his family, now consisting of five children, to France. In 

October his regiment was sent back to Africa and de Sonis named 
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Commandant of the Province of Tenez. After frequent changes of 
command, which meant untold hardships for his family and grievous 
worries for de Sonis, he was at length made military governor of 
Laghouat, a position that permitted him to enjoy some months of peace- 
ful family life. 

The example of this family could not fail to exercise a wonderful 
influence on the families of the other officers. The priest at Saida, for 
instance, where the General was in command for some time, writes: 

“The arrival of M. De Sonis and his family at Saida was the spir- 
itual resurrection of my parish. He came to see me directly, and never 
missed the daily Mass. He wished to go to Communion every time; 
but I, knowing the scornful and bad tone of the Garrison by bitter 
experience, advised him to communicate only two or three times a week. 
I have always regretted this since, not only for having deprived this 
noble soul of more frequent Eucharistic joys, but also for having 
robbed the Sacred Heart of Jesus of more intimate union with one who 
was more holy than any soul I have ever known. It was a great joy to 
me when, following the example of the Commandant and all his family, 
I saw the soldiers and colonists with their wives once more find their 
way to the Church, which they very soon filled to overflowing. The 
presence of M. de Sonis was better than a Mission.” 

“IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH” 

It was during this African campaign that sorrow came to the family 
of de Sonis. They lost one of their children by death. In a letter to 
his friend de Sonis thus tells of it: 

“My Dear Henry: 

“Pray for me and my poor wife. Our dear little Martha-Carmel 
died on the 15th at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, of diphtheria. The poor 
child, who was really the pearl of our family, said: ‘I want to go to 
heaven!’ She died while calling on her mother and lifting her eyes to 
the crucifix on her little bed. The chalice is very bitter, but we must 
drink it bravely and bless the Hand that strikes us.” 

A little later, when his grief was softened, he could write the beau- 
tiful lines: 

“If our tears still fall on this earth, our hearts cry out: Sursum 
Corda! . . . Oh, how all is vanity save the love and service of God! 
I know well how poor and miserable a creature I am; but God has 
given me the grace to attach myself more and more to Him. In Him 
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alone do I find consolation ; in Him the only real joys. He alone can fill 
our hearts. More and more, then, may we be all His.” 

The wars with the Arabs became more threatening and he felt that 
he must send his family back to France. He thus writes of the enforced 
separation : 

“I have decided to send back my wife and children to France. 
Madame de Sonis is again expecting her confinement, which makes this 
separation still more bitter. We made it over the grave of our child. 
We kissed the stone together and then parted; she to embark, and I to 
start immediately for the south. Our hearts were very full, but Our 
Lord helped us to bear the burden.” 

When later the news came that his wife had presented him with 
another son, de Sonis wrote: 

. “My wife is full of courage. She is closely united with God and 
is to me a great example and consolation. The affection which we had 
for one another, and which you used so often to admire at Limoges, 
has only strengthened with our advancing years. It was founded upon 
God, Who has deigned to help our union more and more.” 

When he was ordered back to Laghouat as military governor, we 
find her with him again sharing in the difficulties of the ride which 
proved an expedition against some hostile tribes. De Sonis wrote 
of it: 

“T live a regular Bohemian life, which makes me grow old, but 
does not exhaust my health, nor, I hope, my soul. I have not slept 
in a bed for three months, and have been continually in the saddle with 
my little column of 1,700 men, who are really excellent troops.” 

Madame de Sonis, describing the expedition to a friend, says: 

“All along the road we had proofs of the passage of the insurgents. 
The caravansaries had all been pillaged, many of their owners killed, 
and one young French girl carried off to the desert. We halted in the 


midst of ruins; and our beds consisted of boards laid upon biscuit 
tins.” 


At Laghouat, where he expected to remain for some time, he at 
last enjoyed some bit of family life. An eyewitness, an officer of de 
Sonis’ staff, thus describes that home: 

“What struck me most in this beautiful life was the activity, the 
order and regularity which distinguished it. Everything had a fixed 
hour, like the life of a religious rather than of a soldier. The first 
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part of\the day was always given to God. Very early in the morning 
he used to retire to some quiet spot to pray, make his meditation and 
read some pious book. He used to prefer the Gospel or the Imitation 
of Christ for this purpose. At half-past six or seven he went to Mass 
in silence; I generally accompanied him. Sometimes while crossing 
the square I would make some joke which made him smile; but he used 
to reprove me afterwards, saying that the Mahometans were always 
grave and serious when they went to say their prayers, and that my 
laughter might seem irreverent to them. 

“As soon as he came back from church, he breakfasted quickly, 
received some visits from French or Arab officers, and at nine o’clock 
made his report. 

“After the lunch, which was served at eleven o’clock, he used to 
take a walk with Madame de Sonis and the children. The rest of the 
day till supper time was spent at his work. The evening was given 
to his family. 

“Except his little office-book, as a Tertiary of Mount Carmel, he 
never read anything after that; but the day closed with saying the 
Rosary and night prayers all together. A Lazarist Father, having one 
day expressed his surprise at the amount of work he was able to get 
through, de Sonis answered smiling: ‘God always multiplies time for 
those that serve Him.’ ” 

Wir His CHILDREN 

How well he understood his responsibility in regard to his children 
may be seen from his letters to friends, in which he reveals his inner- 
most feelings. We catch a significant glimpse of his heart in such 
remarks as these: 

“Every day which passes,” he wrote from Laghouat, “draws us (his 
wife and himself) closer together. Our mutual love is strengthened 
because it rests on the love of God. I think very few souls love and 
understand one another as thoroughly as we do. . . . You will 
pray,” he adds, “for my dearly beloved wife and for our children. I 
have never asked of God either fortune or honors, but that my children 
may become good and fervent Christians—this is all I wish.” 

Again he writes beautifully : 

“All my thoughts are centered in the future of my children. I do 
not know what will become of them. I firmly believe that God will 
give them bread, for I have none to give them. (Poverty stalked in 
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his path all his life.) But my anxiety is that they should be faithful 
to God and to the traditions which I shall leave them. I would rather 
see them die of hunger than that they should lose their piety or be- 
come indifferent to religion. God knows how I love them! But what 
is life compared with eternity?” 


He began their education very early. His eldest girl writes of 
those days: 

“Our darling father made use of every means in his power to raise 
our hearts to God. During our African journeys, when we were obliged 
to start very early either owing to the heat or the length of the journey, 
he used to take me out with him while the horses were being saddled, 
and show me the beautiful southern sky, studded with stars, making 
me admire the greatness of God as seen in His works.” 

At that time there were nine children in the family; two had died 
in childhood. 

“With those two little angels in heaven we should be eleven,” he 
used to say. “How much do we need the blessing of God on so numer- 
ous a family !” 

The living was often primitive, the heat was intense; droughts 
killed the crops; locusts completed the work and brought on famine; 
the cholera came. His youngest boy took sick. Through it all, de Sonis, 
with his wife, showed his incomparable tenderness, devotion and con- 
fidence in God. 

In 1869, a powerful Arab leader, Si-Lalla, declared a Holy War. 
De Sonis had to leave the family which had been reunited for so brief 
a time. 

“Whilst my husband was going on this dangerous expedition, wrote 
the wife, “I was every day expecting my confinement, and I knew that 
in consequence of all that I had gone through during the previous sum- 
mer, I should probably be in great danger. I dreaded terribly being 
thus left alone to bear the trial, and to die far away from my dear 
Gaston.” 


He himself wrote: “Our separation was a very bitter one, for my 
wife was very ill, and convinced that she was wishing me good-by for 
the last time. The human heart has depths of suffering which one can- 
not measure.” When he returned from that campaign, covered with 
glory by reason of his victories, she wrote: 
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“Gad gave him back to me in time to assist at the birth of our little 
girl, Mirie Philomene. This was our twelfth and last child.” 

“We baptized her under the name of that dear Saint for whom we 
always had a tender devotion, owing to the graces we had received 
through her intercession.” 


His sons seemed to take naturally to the profession of their father. 
De Soni} had once declared that he wanted them to be either priests or 
religious or soldiers. One after another they asked to go to the military 
college. 

“If my boys are to follow my career,” wrote the father, “may they 
understand their profession as their ancestors did, and that is, that 
it is a series of acts of devotion to duty, of detachment from the per- 
ishable goods of this world, and of mortification in every sense of the 
word.” 


The eldest was nearly twenty. A little incident that occurred will 
give us an insight into his methods. The young man was inspired by 
some feelings of pride owing to the praises heaped on his father. De 
Sonis wrote to his master about it. 

“T cannot understand how the error of this poor child has arisen. 
I am a man of no fortune, so that, if I were to die, my children would 
have to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. Our ancestors 
may have been of noble birth, but that is long ago; and so many families 
may take pride to themselves for having faithfully served their king 
and their God, that mine may be mingled with that crowd without the 
least distinction. I, therefore, see nothing to justify this feeling in any 
of my children, and, therefore, I implore you to impress upon my son 
that humility is the first of Christian virtues, and one without which 
all others are vain. 

“Tell him also that even from a human point of view, it is a mark 
of good taste in all who pretend to be well bred, and that the world 
resognizes men of real merit by their modesty. Even if the Catechism 
had not told me that pride was the root of all vice, my own experience 
of life would have pointed it out to me. 

“Therefore, I reckon upon your zeal to root out of his mind this 
grave fault. Tell him that the more humble he is the more I shall love 
him. Unless one has drunk deeply of the cup of God’s love, one does 
not understand this thoroughly. Will my dear boy ever learn the 
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secrets of the heart of Jesus? Tell him I shall place him in I/ every 
day and many times a day. 

But humility did not mean for him abjection or servility/or lack 
of character. He wanted his children to have great self-respett, noble 
feelings, distinction in manner and ways of conducting themselves; he 
wished to see their behavior such as to do credit to their education and 
make religion attractive to others. 

To religion, as his chief concern, he frequently comes back} 

“Above all,” he writes, “I want my sons to make thorough studies 
in religion. Young men are often in a disgraceful state of ignorance 
on this subject, and many are lost and lose their faith from that very 
reason. Even if one looks upon religion from a human point of view, 
is it not the most admirable system of philosophy? And whilst they 
are made to study Aristotle and Plato, is it reasonable to give less time 
to Holy Scripture?” 

“They will never know the anxiety and care they cost a Christian 
father. If we are in trouble when one of them is laid on a bed of 
sickness, how much more do we feel when we see that their souls are 
in danger, that some evil influence has been at work! Oh, to compare 
the one anxiety with the other, there is all the difference between our 
poor earthly bodies and our immortal souls.” 

He exhorted his children to pray, to examine themselves and live 
closer to God. 

“They will understand but too soon, poor children, how much they 
will need His help in their future difficulties. If only they can acquire 
the gift of prayer! But that is a grace which is given only to an earnest 
will.” 

Touching indeed is the account given by his eldest daughter, Marie, 
of the scene which followed when she decided to enter the convent. 
She describes it thus: 

“God having given me the grace of a religious vocation, I begged 
the Carmelite Father, who was my confessor, to break the news to my 
father. One evening soon after, my dearest father made me come into 
his room, and said to me, as I knelt by his side: 

“*My dear child, is it true that you wish to give yourself entirely 
to God?’ 

“Yes, my dearest father,’ I replied, ‘I did not dare to speak of it 
to you sooner for fear of giving you pain. (This happened after his 
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retirement from active service, after he had been crippled for life at 
the battle of Loigny.) But as you know it now, I entreat you to give 
me your consent.’ 

“ “My child,’ he answered, ‘you know that I would never refuse to 
God any sacrifice He may exact from me, for you belong to Him more 
than you do to me. Give yourself up, then, to that powerful attraction 
which draws you toward Himself alone!” 

When she had entered the novitiate he wrote’ to her: 

“God be praised that you are safely in port and have cast your anchor 
in a safe haven. Your heart will tell you how much we feel your empty 
place by our fireside. But when we feel most sad, we lift up our hearts 
to God, and have not the courage to refuse Him the sacrifice He asked 
of us. 

“More than that, my dear child, if as I think, your vocation is a 
confirmed one, I must congratulate you on escaping so many dangers 
and sorrows, which are the lot of those living in the world. As for 
you, in your sweet solitude, you will learn every day to love more ten- 
derly the gentlest of masters, the dearest of friends. . . . Blessed 
be, then, your Divine Spouse, Who has chosen you among so many 
others! Look at Him often, and your heart, so ready to love, will 
exclaim with Magdalen: Rabboni!—the most touching and eloquent 
word which ever came from human lips!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


DECEIT 





I wear a cloak of laughter, 
Lest others searching see, 

The robe of secret sorrow, 
My Master gave to me. 


I don the jester’s motley 

And silly play the clown, 
To hide within my spirit 

My Savior’s thorny crown. 


I scatter smiles and sunshine 
And count it little loss, 

To lavish this life’s gladness 

And keep my Jesus’ Cross. 








The House On Lindel Hill 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


Like the monarch of its surroundings, it stands out on the very 
summit of the eminence the early settlers of the city dignified with 
the name of Lindel Hill. An old-fashioned, many gabled structure of 
years ago, it stands head and shoulders above the other and newer 
houses that have appeared on the slope beneath it. The road that leads 
straight up the Hill between the other houses, stops before its marred 
and nicked old oaken front door; behind it the Hill drops more steeply 
away back to the city’s plane. It is a dark and gloomy house, with 
seldom a light appearing within or around it, save for the tiny glow that 
flickers within a second story window for an hour or so each evening. 
But often when the night is clear and the moon hangs low over the 
horizon, and the wind blows just right, the ancient elm tree that stands 
guard beside it seems to stretch out gaunt and eager hands to it, asking 
for the story it bears locked away in its cold and silent bosom. 

I 

Dusk hung like a physical thing over Lindel Hill. The peaceful 
evening hour was enhanced by the monotonous drum of the insect 
world, and pierced now and then by the staccato shouts of the children 
playing around the Hill. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy sat, as they had sat 
hundreds of times before, in the front room of the Murphy establish- 
ment; he with his paper and pipe, in his favorite rocker before the 
window, and she straining her eyes over her sewing before the open 
door. The peace of the evening and the happy sound of their children’s 
voices brought music into their souls. 

For a long time the rustle of Mr. Murphy’s paper and the creak of 
his rocker, together with the infrequent snip-snap of Mrs. Murphy’s 
alone broke the silence of the room. But as the dusk deepened into 
dark, Mr. Murphy rose to move his chair more directly beneath the 
light and the quiet spell was broken. 

“T wonder is it the Porter girl Tom’s with again,” Mrs. Murphy 
ventured abstractedly, as if she were not only too sure that it was. 

“Suppose so,” Mr. Murphy returned, cryptically, wrinkling his 


brows in unconscious displeasure over the subject. “Has been for the 
last eight months.” He moved uncomfortably in his chair, and puffed 
sedulously at his pipe. 
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John was their oldest boy, already considerably past twenty, and 
he was the one trial that had come into their lives. It was not that 
he was undutiful or disrespectful or wild; the fact was that he had been 
pointed out by neighbors and friends as the very model of filial respect 
and kindness. But deep down in their hearts, Mr. and Mrs. Murphy 
knew that John had drifted, or been allowed to drift, out of their 
influence. From away back he had been allowed to follow a road of 
his own choosing—and the road he took was independence. For eight 
worried months now, they had felt this keenly, because of the girl who 
had finally come into John’s life. 


“They say,” Mrs. Murphy continued, “she hasn’t much religion. 
Mrs. Ferris heard from the Porter girl’s landlady—you know she boards 
over there on Fifth Street—that she never goes to Church on Sunday at 
all.” 

Mr. Murphy crossed his legs nervously. “There you go with that 
old women’s gossip again,” he said. “I know the girl isn’t Tom’s kind— 
won't make the kind of wife he needs. But what can we do about it?” 


He let the paper fall hopelessly on his knees. It was evident the subject 
had been in his mind often of late. 


“Well, you know we’ve never spoken directly to him about it—and 
perhaps—he might listen to us. We haven’t asked him to do anything 
for so long—maybe he’ll just see it our way and give the girl up.” The 
mother’s tone was earnest and pleading. 

Her husband shook his head slowly. “You don’t know John if you 
think that! We gave him the good old Catholic faith all right, but we 
never taught him how to appreciate it.” He struck the arm of his 
chair with a closed fist. ‘Why, even the Church won’t be able to stop 


him, if he wants to marry that girl! That’s the kind of a lad John’s 
got to be.” 


“But he’s so young and inexperienced, and so good-hearted, and 
surely he doesn’t know what’s in store for him if he marries her,” Mrs. 
Murphy insisted. “And it’s our duty— 

“Duty—yes! But one we should have taken care of years ago.” 
Mr. Murphy stood up and tapped his pipe on the ash-tray. “Somehow 
I don’t feel hopeful,” he added, walking over to the window. “But 
wecantry. . . . It’s time for the kids to be in bed,” he said, as he 
went to the door to call them. 
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John came in a little after twelve. He was a strong, dark, broad- 
shouldered young man, with just the faintest evidence of a swagger 
that was the external expression of his independent spirit. Mr. and 
Mrs. Murphy took no notice of the bright look in his eyes, nor of the 
unusual gaity of his manner. They were intent on the message they 
had arranged for him. 

“Sit down, John,” Mrs. Murphy said, after she had kissed him and 
he had expressed his surprise at seeing his parents still up. “We want 
to have a talk with you.” 

“Surest thing you know,” breezed John. ‘“What’s the matter now— 
another flock of bills overdue?” 

“No, no, John—not that.” She groped for words with which to 
open the subject of the girl, and stumbled frightfully. “You see, John 
—I—we—we thought we’d speak tc you about—this Porter girl you’ve 
been going with—because—” 

“Yes,” Mr. Murphy broke in hastily, “we thought perhaps you’d 
see that maybe she won’t be able to make you as happy as we'd like 
you to be.” He made a little matter-of-fact gesture with his right hand 
and coughed apologetically. “You wouldn’t find it hard—ah—er—to 
give her up, would you?” 

Mrs. Murphy leaned forward in her chair, with arms outstretched 
involuntarily, and her whole soul pleading in her eyes. There was 
silence a moment while John’s glance shifted half mirthfully from one 
to the other; then he arose and slapped his father heartily on the back. 

“Why, you two loving old schemers,” he said. “You're too late. 
May Porter has just promised to be my wife.” 

II 

Six years had passed. Fortune—what the world calls Fortune— 
had smiled on Mr. and Mrs. John Murphy. They had moved to New 
York and had their own home in one of its well-to-do sections, and 
John’s partnership in the firm of Harrow and Murphy, Attorneys-at- 
Law, gave him and his family a name and a position in the world. 

Six years had passed. Before his marriage John had had visions 
of his family to be; visions of children, blond and brunette; small and 
large; two—three—four or five of them. Six years, and John had one 
child, a curly-headed, bright-eyed, lively boy of four, who had been 
named after himself, but who was more commonly called “Jack.” 

Six years had passed. John Murphy had grown into a silent man. 
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The romance of his wedding had scarcely outlived the first year of its 
duration, and then—then he had begun to see things with other wisdom 
than his own. He remembered the first big break in the even tenor of 
his little world. 

His son had been little over a week old, and John was the happiest 
man in New York. The very day his wife came home from the hospital 
he had begun to make arrangements for the child’s baptism in his own 
parish church. A weak but stubborn voice of remonstration had come 
from the bed, where his wife, still pale and wan, lay with the child 
beside her. 

“Oh, John,” she said, “I had it all fixed in my mind to have the 
baby baptized at St. Mark’s Episcopal. It’s the only thing for people 
in our position.” 

John had been looking out the window. He turned sharply on his 
heel. “What!” he snapped, but he checked his anger suddenly as his 
eye came into contact with the drawn face of his wife. “The boy will 
be baptized at St. Joseph’s,” he said quietly. 

The whining voice continued. “Oh, that’s just some more of the 
intolerance of that church of yours. It tried to prevent our marriage, 
and you wouldn’t listen to it then; and now I have a right to say some- 
thing about where my baby will be christened, and you may just as well 
not listen to your church now.” 

“But you don’t understand,” returned John. A look of tense pain 
had come over his features; it was the first stab of disillusionment. 
“There’s no question of opinion or latitude here; it’s a question of 
principle—of right; everything else is wrong.” 

“Then our marriage was wrong. It was the same case. Principles 
are all right, but we’ve got to have a little freedom. After I get well 
I'll take the baby over to St. Mark’s. It’ll be in the papers and every- 
thing.” 

John felt a pressing sensation around his throat and his lips whitened 
and trembled. He thought of the solemn promises his wife had made 

her word and honor! He saw her before him, weak, frail, pain- 
wearied. He couldn’t give way to the anger that had possessed him. 
Then tears blinded his eyes to the sight of his wife. 

He muttered something and strode hastily from the room. 

That had been but the beginning. The chasm between their minds 
had widened bit by bit, and after six years together, each had come to 
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live a separate life. There were few confidences between husband and 
wife, because the central source of confidence, their religion, had turned 
out to be the chief source of disagreement. 

From his wife, then, he turned to his son, and in the hours spent 
with Jack he found a respite from the growing loneliness of his life. 
He used to take the boy out with him on long rides into the country, 
answering his eager questions and buying everything the child desired. 
But even here his wife’s influence at times covered the sunshine of his 
pleasure like a forbidding cloud. 

One day they stopped at a Church and John took the boy in for a 
short visit. As they emerged again from the dim vestibule, Jack looked 
up into his father’s face and asked innocently : 

“Daddy, is that a Caflic Church?” 

“Yes, Jack—it’s Catholic. That’s the kind of Church you and I are 
going to—always.” 

The boy looked back over his shoulder with a glance almost of 
fright. “Mamma says she hates Caflic Churches,” he said, and squeezed 
his father’s hand tightly. 

John stepped heavily on the gas and sped from the scene. 

Business was the big thing with John. When engaged in that his 
thoughts were not his own—they belonged to his clients, and hence they 
were not the painful ones of his own life. He worked with all his 
might on every case he went into, but even this source of respite was 
soon to be taken from him. 

One night he and his partner were up late in John’s home, working 
out the plan of a case to be tried the following day. Harrow was the 
senior partner; a gay bachelor of about thirty-five, not unhandsome in 
looks, a fashion plate for dress, and winning and attractive in his ways. 
He was the diplomat—the social front of the partnership; a man of 
the world, he was at home with bank presidents as easily as with farmers 
and citizens. John was the plugger behind the scenes; the silent worker 
that kept the name of the firm up to the standard of Harrow’s boasts 
and promises. 

They had just about finished their arrangements for the morrow; 
John had lined up the results of his research for Harrow’s clinching 
address to the jury, when the door-bell rang sharply. Harrow began 
placing the papers in his brief-case as John arose and went to answer 


the bell. 
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A moment later he returned, a little whiter than usual, his shoulders 
a trifle more bent. 

“Read that,” he said to Harrow, as he handed him a yellow slip of 
paper, and fumbled nervously for a cigarette. 

Harrow took the telegram and read: 

“Mother dying. Come at once. Tom.” 

“You'll have to go, old topper,” said Harrow assertively. He held 
up the brief-case. “I'll take care of this easily; besides you’ve done 
your share of work on it already. So hop right out.” 

An hour later John was riding westward through the night. 

III 
The funerals were over. Everyone had said that Mr. Murphy would 
not long outlive his wife, and so it was. When she was taken, he went 
down like a dying plant; he just wilted away, and three weeks to the 
day after her death, they laid him beside her. 

In all, John had been home six weeks. He looked out of the win- 
dow of the train that was taking him back to New York, and a dripping, 
rain-soaked landscape faded into the death-chamber of his mother. He 
thought he would keep living that scene over forever. 

“Listen, John,” she had said near the end, “you’ve found out suffer- 
ing and pain in life, haven’t you? I want to make a confession to you, 
John. I and your father, too. It’s all our fault, John, all ours—those 
lines in your face and that suffering in your eyes. We thought it was 
your fault, we said so to one another, but it wasn’t, John—and—we’re 
—sorry we failed—to help you.” 

John saw himself kneeling again—and dropping his head in his 
mother’s hands, while she fondled and caressed him. 

“Do you forgive us, John?” 

“Forgive what?” he had asked in a trembling whisper. 

“For your ruined life—that we should have guided and led—but 
didn’t,” she said, running her fingers across the wrinkles that were set 
deep in his forehead. 

He had been unable to answer. 

A ruined life! Was that what he was going back to? The rain 
swished against the window of the car in fitful gusts and seemed dis- 
mally to answer “Yes.” He thought of his married life—ruined was 
no name for it! Would he go back and find it the same? Half of 
the ruin—it came to him now—no, all of the ruin was his own fault, 
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caused first by his headstrong marriage and then by his bitter reaction 
to the troubles that had arisen. “For better, for worse,” the words 
rang out of memory; he had helped to make it “worse”; with the help 
of God he’d go back now and make it “better.” 

He thought of his wife and child. He thought what a terrible mis- 
take he had made—how he had thought he knew better than the Church 
of the centuries. He had laughed when they told him he would not 
be happy—as long as there were differences of religion between him and 
his wife. He smiled sadly out of the window now at the thought of it. 

He thought of his boy, Jack. The first chance he got he was going 
to take him out for one of those long drives. He was going to start 
teaching him his faith—the boy was old enough now—if he had to cut 
out some of his business hours to do it. 

The rain clouds extended into New York. The streets were flooded 
as he stepped out from the station. Umbrellas bobbed back and forth 
on the sidewalks, and machines slid and skidded past on the street. 
There had been no one there to meet him. Behind him in leaving the 
train had been a young salesman, and he stepped from the car into the 
arms of his waiting wife. John had smiled his envy. 

His own fault—he reminded himself again, as he stopped a cab. 
He found his heart growing lighter as he called out the number of his 
home. The cab swam off through the rain, and John sat on the edge 
of the seat within and peered out, ready to get the first glimpse of 
the place he called his home. It was a long, long time since he had 
felt so eager. 

Ah, there it was! He ran hurriedly through the rain to the door. 
It was shut tight, and the curtain inside pulled down. A queer pre- 
sentiment came over him at the sight of the closed door—something like 
a rebuff. He suppressed it quickly and entered. 

“Hello, Jackie,” he yelled, as he leaped across the room to pick the 
boy up from the floor where he had been busy with some toy. ‘“How’s 
my little pal?” 

Jack looked at him with surprised eyes. Suddenly John noticed 
that the boy was dressed for the street. He held him off from him and 
looked into his face. Then Jack’s tongue was suddenly loosed. 

“Mamma said you weren’t coming back no more,” he said, with big 
round eyes. “She says I got a new Daddy and she’s gone away and 
I’m going with her today, and we’re going far, far away on a big ship.” 
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The words tumbled out explainingly. ‘“’N see the nice new toys my 
new Daddy brought me! MHe’s coming pretty soon to take me away 
with Mamma.” 

What was this? What was the child saying? It didn’t quite pene- 
trate; its burden was clear—too clear for him to grasp. He was like 
a man being cut so deep and clean that he did not realize that he was 
hurt. 

Somehow he placed the boy on the floor. Somehow he walked out 
of the room—deep into the house. . . . He heard an auto stop out 
in front and the noise of a horn. . . . He passed a mirror in the 
connecting hall, and wondered whose face he saw reflected in the glass. 
Then he remembered and smiled again, this time the kind of a smile 
he remembered to have seen on dead men’s faces. 

As if by intuition his feet led him straight into the bedroom—and 
to the boudoir table, where he saw at a glance that his wife’s things had 
been scattered out, discarded or taken away. In the middle of the 
remaining mess there was a pink envelope, with his name written on 
it. In the glass he saw himself take it up and open it mechanically. 
It read: 

“Dear John: 

“Our marriage must have been a mistake. I know you 
have not been happy for years. But thank God there is a 
way of correcting the mistake—despite all that foolish 
church of yours says to the contrary. Henry Harrow is 
my way. We leave for France with Jack on the 23rd. 

“May. 

“P. S. I know you will put nothing in the way of a 
legal divorce, for both our sakes.” 

The pink paper fluttered to the floor. Down stairs John heard the 
front door slam, and the patter of feet down the steps to the street. 
Then—-silence. 

* * * * * 

Like a citadel on an eminence it stands out on the summit of Lindel 
Hill. People call it “the dark house,” or the “silent house,” but mostly 
just “the house on Lindel Hill.” And when a light goes up for an 
hour or so each evening in one of its second story windows, they tell 
each other that old John Murphy (they think he’s old), who came down 
to the house from New York, is up there—playing again with a child’s 
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toy. . . . But when the moon stands off to the right, and the wind 
blows lightly over the hill, the long shadows of the elm branches seem 
to pass caressing, comforting hands over the house; until suddenly a 
heavier gust comes up from the west, and then the tree tosses its wild 


mane in mockery over the story it has learned from the House on 
Lindel Hill. 


FAITH—REAL TRUE FAITH 





The old man lay dying. Peter, for such was his name, was far 
past four-score years on this earth. His great chest heaved with every 
effort to draw breath; for air seemed to come into his lungs only with 
difficulty. The Pastor, whom Peter has served long and faithfully as 
sexton and janitor, was at the bed-side of the dying man and trying to 
persuade him to receive Extreme Unction. 

“Peter,” said the good priest, “it is time you were preparing your- 
self for the great passage into the life beyond. You have not long to 
live, now; and you surely want to pass into the life to come as a true 
and good child of Holy Mother Church. You surely must be desirous 
of receiving the Sacrament instituted by our good Savoir for your 
comfort and strength in this hour that you may win in the fight against 
the enemies of your soul; that, too, you may appear pure and pleasing 
before the throne of God.” 

Imagine the great surprise of the priest when the poor, old fellow 
said with much difficult: “Father, I am ready and willing to go to con- 
fession and also to receive the Body of our Lord; but Extreme Unction— 
well, I would rather not receive it.” 

“No, good Father, do not take it amiss; but I prefer not to receive 
Extreme Unction.” 

Try as he would to convince the old man of the necessity of receiv- 
ing this Holy Sacrament, the good priest had always to listen to the 
same refrain: “I prefer not to receive Extreme Unction.” 

Beside himself, the good priest was asking himself what could be 
the meaning of this strange request. And what might be the bad in- 
fluence on some members of his flock when they found out that the old 
man had passed away without this Sacrament! For, Peter was surely 
the best and most earnestly zealous man in the entire congregation; one 
who had not missed attending Mass daily for many years! 

The good priest was all this time invoking the special aid of the 
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Holy Spirit—and after a final prayer he made one last attempt to 
break through the cloud of mystery that seemed to have settled here. 

“Now, Peter my good man, do tell me why you do not wish to 
receive this one of God’s Holy Sacraments?” 

“Gladly will I tell you, Father,” said Peter—though the effort of 
even speaking was hard on his waning strength. “I have already been 
annointed three separate times in the course of my life; when I was 
forty; when I was 60; and the third time when I was about seventy 
years of age. Each of these times I grew better almost immediately 
after receiving this Holy Sacrament. And I am fearful of getting well 
again this time. I want to go to God. I do not wish to get well.” 

It was the priest’s turn to be astounded; yes, his astonishment was 
greater than had been his dismay at the gentle, yet steadfast refusal to 
receive one of the great sevenfold Gifts. He had not reckoned with 
such a firm conviction of the temporal benefits of this Sacrament. And 
it did not take long now till he had the pious, old, faithful servant won 
over to receive Extreme Unction. He spoke to him of the Will of 
God ; of the wish of God’s Holy Church that the dying Christian receive 
this sacrament; of resignation to the Will of God whether he would 
recover or would pass away as he so ardently desired. 

The devotion of the old man was wonderful while the Annointed of 
the Lord annointed him. And eight days after they buried him as 
was befitting one who had never scandalized anyone, but had always 
been an influence for good on all those with whom he came into contact. 

Surely his soul was even then already enjoying the vision of Him 
Whom he had served so faithfully and well; for Whom he longed; 
Whom his pious, devout soul yearned to see “face to face.” 


Just as a little child trusts itself to its nurse, and if she puts it on 
her right arm is content, or on her left arm does not trouble itself, so 
long as it is cared for and has food to eat, so let us say, “God is my 
Father.” Whether He places me on His right side—that is to say, 
gives me ease and comfort, or on His left side, which typifies the Cross, 
it does not matter; He will sustain me and fortify me; in Him is my 
trust—St. Vincent de Paul. 


Another man’s burden is the Christian’s best badge. 
Whatsoever stress some may lay upon it, a deathbed repentance 
is but a weak and slender plank on which to place our salvation. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


THE WAYS OF GOD 








Last Sunday’s gospel furnished the theme for many good sermons 
on faith. This divine gift cannot be thrown away lightly. Those who 
never had the light are justified rather than those who endanger it or 
lose it. 

A reverend preacher, in his sermon last Sunday from a Hollywood 
pulpit, told a story illustrative of this. He described his visit to a hos- 
pital in San Francisco. In going through the wards, one of the nurses 
told him of a man who had been a Catholic and who had only a short 
time to live. The priest went to the bedside and found by questioning 
the dying man that the story told by the nurse was true. The case was 
one of neglected opportunity, lost faith, the end, in fact, of a misspent 
life. But it was not yet too late. A kind Providence, always merciful, 
had brought a priest at the eleventh hour. There was time for repen- 
tance, time to make peace with God. And yet, in the face of all this, 
the heart of that dying man could not be moved. The priest pleaded, 
begged, prayed; but the sinner was irrevocably hardened. He refused 
to go to confession ; he refused to profess sorrow for his sins. He even 
refused to ask God for forgiveness. He was determined to die unre- 
pentant and with his last breath cursed, blasphemed and defied his Crea- 
tor as if possessed by some spirit of evil. And so he died. 

In the next bed to him was a man, also dying, who never had, dur- 
ing his life belonged actively to any church. He, too, was about to die 
as he had lived, indifferent to religion, without faith, without hope, but 
not without charity, for the appeal of the priest to the other man roused 
his interest. 

Turning to the priest, he said: “I am dying also, but I am not a 


Catholic. Can you do for me what you wanted to do for the other 
man?” 


The priest joyfully responded and ministered to him before he died. 

The ways of God are manifold; they cannot be fathomed. Here 
was the case of a fallen-away Catholic bringing salvation to a non- 
Catholic through his blasphemous refusal of the grace of God. 
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EQUAL TO THE OCCASION 





On one occasion when Daniel O’Connell was about to address a 
large crowd, a man who was trembling with terror quickly made his 
way to the platform and whispered: 

“Liberator, the floor of this building is giving way! The beams 
that support it are cracking.” 

“Be silent,” replied O’Connell to the frightened man. Then turning 
to his unsuspecting audience: “My friends, you are very numerous. 
Let us go outside and hold our meeting.” A few arose and went out, 
but most of the crowd still kept their seats. Then O’Connell added: 

“I see that I must take you into my confidence. You are Irishmen; 
therefore, you are brave. The floor is giving way, and we must leave 
this place at once. If you make a rush, there will be a panic and the 
floor will fall the quicker. Let the twelve nearest the door go first, 
then the next twelve, and so on.” 

They obeyed, and he quietly waited until all were safe. That ac- 
complished, he walked across the bending floor and reached the door 
at the moment the defective beams gave away. 

Thus did one man, by coolness and bravery, save a multitude. 


GOD’S FLOWERS 





A priest met a mother distracted by grief at the death of her only 
boy, and as she wept, he told her this beautiful Oriental legend: 

A king while walking one morning in his garden, was attracted by 
the rare beauty and fragrance of the few buds on a certain bush. 

“When tomorrow comes and these buds are in full bloom, I will 
pick them,” said the King. But when the next morning came, the buds, 
now in full bloom, had lost their delicacy and sweet scent. 

“Henceforth,” said he, “I will gather the buds when they are pure 
and sweetly frgrant.” 

The mother saw the lesson and smiling through her tears, said: “Oh, 
God bless you, Father,—and God’s will be done.” 


If the faultfinder should spend the time he usually consumes in 
criticising others in faithful study of himself, he would doubtless find 
himself too busy to resume his old occupation. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 
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The Rev. H. D. Bull, in a letter to the Anglican (Protestant) paper 
called “The Living Church,” declares that the Church (Protestant) is 
losing its hold on the young college men and women.” 

And this, in his conviction, is the simple explanation: 


“We need not expect to give our children ten or twelve years of 
education with religion left out, and then expect them to be sympathetic 
to or responsive to the call of Christ for the succeeding four years. 

It is certainly contrary to the whole idea of the Church, which 
contemplates a spiritual development and growth, step by step, through 
every year of the life of the infant, the child, the youth and the adult.” 

The Rev. H. D. Bull only says the obvious,—something that every 
thinking man must see. And this very thing the Catholic Church has 
been saying for ages. Today as ever she feels, she knows, and she 
cannot help reminding us of the wisdom in the old saying: Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic School. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 





It will be gratifying to every American to learn that the United 
States has taken world-leadership in education. The recent report com- 
piled by the Federal Bureau of Education shows that there are enrolled 
in the institutions of higher education in the United States, including 
teachers’ colleges, 1,000,000 students. In all the rest of the world the 
enrollment is about 950,000. 

In secondary schools a high-school rank the number of pupils outside 
the United States is placed at 5,700,000. High-school pupils in the 
United States number 4,200,000. In schools of all kinds in the world, 
outside of this county, the students number 105,000,000. In this coun- 
try the number is 29,000,000. The United States, therefore, with one- 
fifteenth of the world population has one-fifth of the world’s students. 

Another interesting fact revealed by the report of the Federal 
Bureau of Education is that the United States now spends as much 
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money on education as all the rest of the world combined. The leader- 
ship of the United States in education has been made possible through 
the Catholic contribution. Of course, the 20,000,000 Catholics in the 
United States contribute their due share to the support of the public 
schools. They also support their own schools, and it is the existence 
of these schools which has given the United States the educational 
leadership of the world. 

The number of students in the Catholic universities and colleges 
in 1926, which is the latest year for which figures are available, was 
74,849. The statistics for 1926 were secured from the 1928 issue of 
the Directory of Catholic Schools and Colleges recently compiled by the 
N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education. The total number of students en- 
rolled in the 2,242 Catholic high schools reporting to the N. C. W. C. 
Bureau of Education in the 1926 survey was 205,815. In the 1926 sur- 
vey the major seminaries reported 6,012 students, and the preparatory 
seminaries 9,824 students. 

It will seem from: these figures that the Catholics, at their own 
expense, have provided quite a considerable proportion of the school 
facilities for higher education in the United States which have enabled 
the United States to roll up an attendance in these institutions exceeding 
that of the entire world, and they also have maintained secondary schools 
the enrollment of which has swelled the grand total of American 
secondary schools to a number which is one-fifth of the world’s students 
in this class of schools. 


Accordingly, all Americans taking a just pride in the ascendancy of 
the United States in education should not overlook the fact that it is 


the Catholic contribution which has aided the United States in taking 
the world’s leadership in this field. 


HOW WE ARE WEAKER 





We hear it said very often, writes the Observer in the Catholic 
Record, that the faith of Catholics is weaker than that of their fore- 
fathers. And he tries to explain the case. In doing so he makes the 
following remarks as a result of his own observation and experience: 

“The conditions in which we live are more artificial, more distracting 
from serious and important things. These conditions are more trying 
morally, though less trying physically. The very rigor of living con- 
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ditions in former times, the very uncertainty of having sufficient food 
and shelter, tended to impress man with his dependence on God; 
tended to bring home to him the uncertainty of human life, the littleness 
of human things, the shortness of time and the immensity of eternity, 
or rather its endlessness. Man is so constituted, or his weaknesses are 
such, that not prosperity but adversity teaches him the better lessons. 

“We can talk better about religion than our fathers and mothers 
did; but they felt it and understood its significance far more than we 
do. No one who has any clear recollection of the home in which he 
lived thirty or forty years ago can have any doubt about that. What 
makes us different? In our opinion, because we are farther removed 
from the tradition of suffering, and have come to look on comfort and 
pleasure as absolute and undoubted rights and with that have come to 
exaggerate their importance. We have no patience at all with any 
lessening of comfort and pleasure and convenience. We are disposed 
to increase our necessities,—as we call them,—by adding to our ex- 
penses without limit. 

“All this directly tends to decrease our interest in sacred things and 
to fill our minds with interest in the worldly things we can grasp from 
one day to another, which do not last, and which we even forget almost 
as soon as they have come and gone, and are replaced with something 
else of a like passing and temporary character. Catholics used to 
believe in the all-pervading Providence of God. They still believe in 


it, but without giving it the same amount of attention and thought; 
without realizing it so fully.” 


EXPORTS 





William Hoy, a Chinese student, writing in America, says: 

“There are more than 4000 Chinese students—of whom only a small 
percent are Catholic—studying in the universities of America. In 
Columbia University alone, where Father J. Elliot Ross, C. S. P. is the 
chaplain of the Newman Club, there are 300 Chinese students. Only 
a few years back, other Chinese students, seeking Western knowledge 
and culture, studied at these same universities. When these students 
went back to their country a few years later, their souls were deeply 
tainted with atheism and materialism—products of occidental educa- 
tion and culture—which prompted them to play a large part in starting 
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the anti-religious movement denouncing the supposed evils of Chris- 
tianity in China. 

And meanwhile, our missionaries spend their means and lives to 
convert China to Christianity. 


GUARDING AGAINST SIN 





When Anne Catharine Emmerich was but five years old, so they 
relate of her, she saw an apple lying beneath a tree. Peering through 
the fence-spaces she conceived a strong desire to take and eat it. 

Within a short time she was so filled with sorrow over this desire 
for another’s goods that then and there the resolve was made never to 
eat an apple as long as she would live. And she kept this resolution. 

On another occasion she was very angry at a neighbor who had said 
things about her mother and father. She passed her without so much 
as recognizing the woman. However she had not proceeded very far 
when already she felt such compunction and sorrow for her unfriend- 
liness that she turned about, went straight to the woman and begged her 
forgiveness. 

Our times, effeminate as they have become, do not really know what 
to do about venial sin. Bishop Keppler issued a warning in his famous 
“Sermons on the Poor Souls” some years ago. He draws attention to 
the fact that—a thing we all know, but unfortunately too easily for- 
get—venial sin is a true and real offense against God; a usurpation of 
His inalienable rights; and that it cannot be allowed at any time, even 
if the salvation of the whole world depended on it. 

It is true that this doctrine is easily seen and readily believed. But 
what a wealth of self-denial and love for God is demanded in order to 
carry out the resolution to avoid venial sin at all costs! We read in the 
lives of the saints of God that they, with the help of God’s grace, suc- 
ceeded in avoiding this evil, though it seems almost impossible to us to 
do the same. The saints look at the hideousness of venial sin through 
the eyes of Faith and then avoid it or do penance for it. We are apt 
to think this overdone. And yet the loss of God for the duration of 
Purgatory is a far greater suffering than any rigor of penance in this 
life. 

Enlighten us O God! and give us a true hatred for sin—even venial 
sin! 











| Our Lady’s Page 


The Story Of Perpetual Help 


C. A. Semet, C.Ss.R. 





The angels are attired in purple, or better, violet tunics—and not 
in red as is often seen on carelessly made copies. Of the same color 
are Gabriel’s mantle and hand veil, while Michael’s are green. Green, 
too, are their outspread wings and streaked with gold. Gabriel is carry- 
ing a cross—a very unusual type, as is evident from the title bar and 
foot rest—and four nails—scarcely visible in most smaller pictures. 
Michael holds the pointed lance, the sponge-tipped reed, and the 
“vessel full of vinegar.” Their dignity is indicated by the modest halos 
encircling their curly brown heads. 

Such is Perpetual Help—the Painted Pride of the Redemptorists— 
when viewed with the exacting eye of an attentive observer. How 
many hidden objects and escaping particulars are thus revealed! All 
of which possess—in accordance with Byzantine art—some special sig- 
nificance. What that is we shall see in the following paper. 


REAL MEANING 

An artist is one who creates, not one who copies or imitates. “A 
work of art,” asserts Huger Elliott, “is a creation.” This is why God 
has always been acclaimed the Supreme Artist, for He did not copy 
this world of ours from another—no other existed to copy—but simply 
brought it into being by an act of His all-powerful will or, as we gen- 
erally say, created it. But in creating it He had in mind two distinct 
purposes with respect to man: first, He intended that man, seeing this 
world of wonder, should acknowledge Him as its Creator; and second, 
that he should see in every object He placed in it some reflection of 
His own divine perfections, or, as St. John Chrysostom said: “God 
gave man eyes that seeing His creatures, he might admire the Creator.” 
For instance, he should see traces of God’s beauty in the flowers of 
the field; in the rolling of thunder and the lightning’s flash he should 
learn to fear God’s infinite power; in the annual produce of the soil 
he should witness His provident care. This twofold purpose may like- 
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wise be observed in all man-made works of art, especially Byzantine art. 

In the artist’s mind there is always some outstanding: idea that he 
wishes to embody in his work: this idea will be the first to suggest itself 
to the observer as he beholds the picture for the first time. Over and 
above this main idea, however, the artist usually adds others, of minor 
importance it is true, but yet which are not without their special signifi- 
cance. The former represents the primary or real meaning of the pic- 
ture, whereas the latter brings out its secondary or symbolical meaning. 
In this paper we will discuss only the real meaning of the Picture, 
reserving its symbolical interpretation for the next. 

What, then, may we say is the real meaning of Perpetual Help as 
primarily intended by the artist? If we had to depend upon our Picture 
alone for such information, we would, perhaps, after viewing it closely, 
hit upon its true signification, but we could not be certain of it. We 
are more fortunate, however, for we possess a genuine account of the 
author’s intention. This account or inscription, found below Gabriel’s 
figure in several “sister” pictures of Perpetual Help, notably in the 
celebrated paintings of Fiesole and Bari, Italy, is in the form of a 
quatrain or poem of four verses. It was first written in Greek. Later 
on it appeared in Latin, and can be seen on a picture at Princeton Uni- 
versity. And now we submit an English translation: 

Gabriel, who first proclaimed: “Hail, full of grace!” 
Now comes with Calv’ry’s cross and cruel nails. 

Heaven’s God—a mortal Child—first glimpses Death! 
And choking fright His human heart assails. 

It is from these lines, therefore, that we know the author’s primary 
purpose to have been as follows: Two Archangels—only Gabriel is 
mentioned in the poem, and indeed as the one “who first proclaimed 
‘Hail, full of Grace’”—drops down from Heaven carrying, in veiled 
hands, the instruments of Christ’s future Passion and Death. At sight 
of these “Heaven’s God,” now “a mortal Child,” with all humanity’s 
frailties and emotions “first glimpses Death and choking fright His 
human heart assails.” Trembling He grows afraid. At once, with 
characteristic child-like trait, He turns to His Mother, clutches her 
hands with both His own as if to make doubly sure of her protection, 
and implores her help: for every mother to every child is perpetual 
help: she can help it—for so it believes—in any and every emergency. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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! Catholic Events 


“Sunday (July 22) was a red letter day in the history of Limerick 
(Ireland). We are quoting the Limerick Leader of July 28. ‘Never 
before in its long and checkered story was there such a celebration in 
the city, for on Sunday the Limerick Archconfraternity of the Holy 
Family—the largest organized body of Catholic laymen in the world— 
celebrated the Diamond Jubilee of the foundation of the Association. 

“*And the solemnity of that great occasion was intensified by the 
fact that a Roman Cardinal—Cardinal Van Rossum, C.Cs,R, a Prince 
of the Church— the first to visit the city in the space of three hundred 
years—was in Limerick to take part in the ceremonies. 

“Tt was a glorious, epoch-making event, an event that will go down 
in history as the greatest that ever took place in the annals of the city. 

“The celebrations were soul-stirring, soul-inspiring. The whole city 
was aglow with fervor ever since Friday evening last, when His Emin- 
ence, Cardinal Van Rossum, and the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Superior 
General of the Redemptorist Order, arrived in the city.’” 


THE Occasion 

was the Diamond Jubilee of the Archcanfraternity of the Holy Family, 
an association of Catholic laymen. The Limerick Leader says of it: 

“The great esteem in which the citizens of Limerick hold, and have 
always held the Redemptorist Fathers has been demonstrated in no un- 
certain manner during the past fortnight by their ceaseless efforts to 
excel, if such could be possible, in their work of beautifying the city in 
such a manner as would make it worthy of the great religious ceremonies 
which marked the Diamond Jubilee of the Archconfraternity, an organi- 
zation which has shed lustre on Limerick, and which has put it in the 
high position which it holds in the Catholic sphere. For a considerable 
time prior to the last week-end citizens had in a most praiseworthy man- 
ner devoted all their leisure moments most unselfishly to the preparatory 
work with the result that the city on Saturday afternoon was decorated 
in a manner truly fitting the visit of one of the most distinguished 
princes of the Catholic Church.” 


CONFRATERNITY’S ADDRESS 

On the Cardinal’s arrival at the Redemptorist Church the general 
secretary of the Archconfraternity, Mr. James O’Brien, read the con- 
fraternity’s address of welcome: 

“May it plase Your Eminence— 

“We bid you a hundred thousand welcomes. It is a great source of 
joy to us to have in our midst a Prince of Holy Church, who has come 
from the very feet of Pius XI, and fortified with his blessing. We feel 
then that in extending a hearty welcome to you, we are paying tribute 
to the Supreme Pontiff himself, and we wish to assure you of our sincere 
loyalty to the Holy See, and affection for the Holy Father... . 
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“We welcome you also as Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda. In the 
days of her agony and trial Ireland was directed, consoled and helped 
by the Propaganda. The Congregation of the Propaganda has on that 
account alone secured a lasting place in the affections of the Irish peo- 
ple; but there are other ties binding us to the Sacred Congregation, for 
in the words of Montalembert, Ireland was once ‘the missionary nation 
par excellence’. That missionary spirit has not deserted us, for today 
our beloved country is sending her apostles to all parts of the earth. 

“Finally we welcome your Eminence as a distinguished member of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer .... 

“Your coming to Limerick to join in the celebration of the Diamond 


Jubilee is the — honor that has ever been conferred on our Con- 
fraternity . 


THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

On Saturday, the Town Clerk of Limerick, in the presence of the 
Mayor of the city and almost the whole Municipal Council, read the 
following announcement : 

“It is my most pleasing duty, as it is my most exalted privilege, to 
announce that, at a specially convened meeting of the members of the 
County Borough Council of Limerick, held on the 7th day of June, 1928, 
the Right Worshipful Councillor John George O’Brien, Mayor, pre- 
siding, it was unanimously resolved, on the motion of Alderman 
O’F lynn, seconded with acclamation, to present the Freedom of the City 
to His Eminence, Cardinal Van Rossum, C.Ss.R., Cardinal Prefect of 
the Propaganda, and to the Most Rev. Dr. Patrick Murray, Superior 
General of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. The reason 
for the Council taking this action was to mark the auspicious visit to 
our city of these two distinguished ecclesiastics of the Order of the Re- 
demptorists, so beloved by the people, particularly in connection with 
such a glorious event in our annals as the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Archconfraternity . 

Hereupon the Lord Mayor made the presentation with the following 
words: “It is with feelings of pride and trepidation that I approach this 
joyous ceremony of presenting to Your Eminence the Freedom of our 
ancient Borough. It is but a simple outward token, but nevertheless, 
the greatest gift in our possession, which we tender with all the gladness 
of our hearts as a manifestation of love and esteem to the exalted Envoy 
of our Holy Father on the occasion of the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Archconfraternity of the Holy Family, whose history 
for the sixty years of its existence has been one long triumph of per- 
severance and fidelity to God and Holy Church. This holy work has 
been initiated, fostered, tended and developed to its present unique 
position of the largest Confraternity in the world, solely by the unre- 
mitting toil and care of the gallant sons of St. Alphonsus, of which 
Your Eminence is such an outstanding ornament . 

As regards the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, the Mayor said: “He re- 
garded it as a great honor to be the means of presenting the Freedom 
of the City to the distinguished head of the Redemptorist Order, and 
he hoped that it would tend to strengthen the bonds of union that existed 
between the Redemptorist and the City. One feared to think what 
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would be the consequences to the City if the Order and all that it meant 
ceased to exist, as they were inseparably bound up with each other. The 
City would be utterly helpless without the Order, which had done won- 
derful work in the past... .” 


SCENES OF SPLENDOR 

“The manner in which the city was decorated,” reports the Limerick 
Leader, “for the occasion of the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Archconfraternity of the Holy Family really baffles description. 
The scheme of ornamentation was so very elaborate that the result must 
have astonished even the workers who had been engaged for evenings 
past putting up the decorations. The city on Sunday presented a beau- 
tiful spectacle . . . . Everywhere the eye rested it found garlands, 
shrubbery in foliage, grottos and streamers, presenting a gay or solemn 
appearance as suitable to the particular scheme . . . .every street, lane 
and alley had its decorations to honor the coming of a prince of the 
Church to the City ... .” 

In its editorial notes and comments, the Limerick Leader says: “The 
City has done very big things in the past in the way of religious pro- 
cessions and displays, but the demonstration of Sunday and the preced- 
ing days completely eclipsed in grandeur and glory and thoroughness 
anything of a similar kind attempted here before. The whole proceed- 
ings were soul-elevating in a marked degree and few things in connec- 
tion with them were more heartening and gratifying than the spontane- 
ity and zeal and energy with which the people of all classes threw them- 
selves into the work of making the occasion, what it manifestly was, 
a truly memorable one... .” 


History OF THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY 


During the last three days of 1867 a triduum was held in honor of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, whose picture had just been brought to the 
Redemptorist Church in Limerick, and on New Year’s Day, 1868, a 
mossion was opened. “An enormous throng of men,” says the chron- 
icler, “occupied all the available space in the church, from which many 
benches had to be removed to afford more accommodation. And more 
than this; so great was the crowd that it literally formed one thickly 
packed mass from the altar steps to the railings in Henry Street and 
even as far as Military Road.” Eight thousand men went to Holy 
Communion and on the last day 1400 men and boys were confirmed. 

At the end of the Mission, Rev. Father Bridgett explained the ob- 
jects of the Archconfraternity and 1400 men were enrolled. New re- 
cruits continued to join in such numbers that it was soon found that the 
church could not hold all who came for the regular Tuesday evening 
meetings. An overflow meeting for Monday evening had to be intro- 
duced, and the confraternity divided into two sections; later on a third 
section was added with a meeting on Wednesday evening. 

’ The object of the Confraternity is, in the words of Pius IX, “to 
honor the Holy Family of Nazareth and by this honor to restore the 
Christian family.” In order to aid to this end the Society has con- 
tributed much toward removing the evils of literature, the stage, the 
dance, the movie, and toward the honoring of the Holy Name. 
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| Some Good Books 





Larks Creek. By Virgil B. Fairman. 
Published by Frederick Pustet Co., 
New York. Price, $1.75 

A novel,—far removed from the tone 
of the latest best sellers,—sometimes 
hard to read,—but always full of good 
lessons carried on the medium of an 
interesting story. 

Is There a True Church? By Rosalie 
Marie Levy. Published by the Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Why Are We? By Rosalie Marie 
Levy. Published by the International 
Catholic Truth Society. 

Thetwo pamphlets here mentioned are 
by a convert from Judaism, who seems 
to have devoted her energies to trying 
to make others find the great happiness 
she has achieved. They tell not only of 
great earnestness and sincerity, but also 
of clear knowledge and discernment, 
and experience in making our faith 
clear to others. 

“These Terrible Jesuits.’ By Daniel 
A. Lord, S. J. Published by the 
Queen’s Work Press, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, 10 cents a copy. 

Father Lord’s pamphlet supplies the 
kind of writing that best serves to re- 
fute the historic calumnies and present- 
day libels against the Society of Jesus. 
As the title indicates, he first lays down 
with delightful satire the old, moth-eaten 
accusations against the Society; and 
then by a sincere picture of his own 
happy life and experiences as a Jesuit, 
he shows how groundless and absurd 
they are. The Pamphlet moreover con- 
tains a fund of information for anyone 
interested in the Society of Jesus. 


The Memoirs of a Leper Girl. A 
Striking Tale of Hidden Sanctity. 
From the Spanish of Rev. Daniel 
Restrepo, S.J. Published by the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the Central Verein, St. 
Louis, Mo. Price, 10c. 

This little pamphlet presents the story 
ef a hidden life that can hardly be 
equalled for poignancy and simplicity. 
So deep, so numerous were the sorrows 
of this girl that one wonders how she 


. efforts. 


could bear them. But instructive for 
all must be the answer her life gives: 
“I shall continue always with Him Who 
in the tabernacle always thinks of me, 
and entices His victim with the roses of 
His wounds and the thorns of His 
crown.” 


. Ted Bascomb in the Cow Country. 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney. Published by 
woe Bros... New York. Price, 


In this story of a thirteen-year-old 
Eastern lad who is transformed into a 
regular broncho-buster, there is every- 
thing to stir the imagination of any boy 
and to catch his interest. Youth will 
read stories, and we are glad to be able 
to commend this to boys and girls alike. 
Adventure and mystery are combined in 
the story, through which there move 
characters that command the wholesome 
affection of the young reader. 


Diocesan Hymnal. Part I. Com- 
munion and Confirmation Hymns. Com- 
piled by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. Published 
by J. Fischer and Bro., New York. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Diocesan Hymnal. Part II. Hymns 
for Monthly Devotions. Compiled by 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland. Published by J. 
Fischer and Bro., New York. Price, 
50 cents. 

By way of comment on these neat 
little hymnals, which supply hymns for 
almost every possible occasion, I cannot 
do better than cite the words of Bishop 
Schrembs’ preface: 

“There is scarcely a social gathering 
of men and women today at which com- 
munity singing is not a prominent fea- 
ture. The people love and enter into it 
heart and soul. Community singing is 
acknowledged to be the best means to 
prepare the people for great Community 
Community singing has been 
borrowed from the old traditional con- 
gregational singing of the Church. 
Why then not bring it back to our 
churches that it may move our people 
to holiest enthusiasm in their devotions.” 
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| Lucid Intervals 





lst Student—Prof. Seaton is in a bad 
fix, without any auto. 

2nd Student—How so? I understand 
he was trading in his old Ford and 
getting one of the new ones. 

1st Student—That’s just it. But he’s 
waited so long that the old one has 
gone all to pieces like the “one-hoss 
shay,” and still the new one isn’t here. 


Cook—Why you're the same man I 
gave a piece of pie to yesterday. 

Tramp—yYes, but I hardly expected 
to find the same cook here today. 


Junior—Papa, what do you call a. 


man who drives an automobile? 
Papa—It depends on how close he 
comes to me. 


“You say you were held up this morn- 
ing by a footpad with a revolver. At 
what time?” 

“Five minutes to one.” 

“How can you fix the time so pre- 
cisely ?” 

“Because I could see the church clock, 
and I noticed that its hands were ex- 
actly in the same position as my own.” 


“What’s the difference between Lind- 
bergh and the patriarch Job?” 

“That’s easy; both had patience.” 

“No, no. Lindbergh is a manly boy 
and Job was a boily man.” 


“Tf I asked you to marry me, dear, 
what would you say?” 

“Guess.” 

“Well—er—what would it rime with?” 

“Guess.” 


Si Mudd—Say, Gid, Tim Hay has 
got a calf with two heads. 

Gid Dap—That’s nothin’. I see a 
man in town the other day who had a 
new Ford. 


Elmer—Do you think backing horses 
is wrong? 
Leroy—The way I do it is, 


“A woman never seems able to make 
up her mind.” 

“Why should she? 
change it again.” 

A man and a woman met again after 
a lapse of a number of years. 

“Do you remember,” she said coyly, 
“that it’s just ten years ago since you 
proposed to me, and I refused you?” 

“Yes, I do, indeed,” he said, trying 
to be gallant. “It’s one of my happiest 
memories.” 


She would only 


“Nearly a generation and a half ago 
my head was grazed by a bullet at the 
battle of Chickamauga.” 

The little fellow looked at the old 
man’s head thoughtfully and said: 

“There isn’t much grazing there now, 
is there, grandpa?” 


“Waiter, what kind of meat is this?” 

“Spring lamb, sir.” 

“T thought so; I’ve been chewing on 
one of the springs for an hour.” 


Mother: Your face is clean, but 
how’d you get your hands so dirty? 
Small Son: Washin’ my face. 


The Man (having surrendered his 
seat) —“I beg your pardon!” 

The Girl—“I didn’t speak!” 

The Man—‘“Sorry, I’m sure. I 
thought you said ‘thank you’!” 


“She’d look better without so much 
powder and rouge on. 

“Yes. She isn’t so bad as 
painted.” 


she’s 


A man of the world had slipped and 
fallen on the icy sidewalk. A deacon 
of the church came along and remarked 
quite solemnly, “The wicked standeth 
in a slippery place.” 

“I see they do, but I can’t,” replied 
the fallen man, trying to rise. 


I always say, my dear, 


Mrs. Maggs: 
"ow 


one-half the world doesn’t know 
the other half lives. 

Mrs. Briggs: Well, Mrs. Maggs, it 
isn’t your fault if they don’t. 




















Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


SN Ss 5 5-4 kaso s ehansinnadcuisameaeeon $ 522.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CHIN, I kb bs cksc chase Cade eae ines 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,406.67 


* * * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $654.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,007.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,964.75 ; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,010.44; Burse of St. Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$5,000.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $40.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$405.00; Mr. F. Henze Burse, $2,895.70; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $2,242.52; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$1,200.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $1,261.01; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$59.63. 
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By JOHN W. BRENNAN 





The title gives the key-note to this book. The 
author distinguishes between the student traveller 
and the mere tourist ; the man who wishes to learn 
from life and the man who wishes merely to 
gaze on it and criticize. Accordingly, he has re- 
produced the outstanding features of Rome, par- 
ticularly during the Jubilee Year, and southern 
Italy, Greece and Constantinople, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and much of Europe. Throughout the 
book he has remained consistently true to charac- 
ter as an American. 


The volume is embellished with a number of 

beautiful illustrations. 
Price $5.00 
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